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Colonel Maurice Moore, in a letter to his biographer, Mr.
Joseph Hone. Soon afterwards his father, who had reverted to
racing from Parliament some ten years before, reverted again to
Parliament and moved to London, taking his family with him.
" Youth," says Moore sententiously in Vak," is a very unhappy
time. Art and Sex driving us mad, and our parents looking upon
us with stupid unconscious eyes." But there is little evidence
that he was much troubled by considerations of art in his
adolescence. "At Moore Hall," he admits, "there was no life
except the life of the stable-yard," and his ambition on leaving
Oscott was to ride in a steeplechase at Aintree. On his arrival
in London, he certainly evinced some preoccupation with sex,
for after running wild for a year, the discovery about the house
of photographs of chorus girls, in tights and short skirts, decided
his father to prepare him for "that very sympathetic asylum for
booby sons", the Army, and he went to an army tutor's in the
Marylebone Road " to read the Sportsman under the table" and back
horses with his shillings at the tobacconist's round the corner.

His inclination to art was inspired by an acquaintance with a
distant cousin, Jim Browne, "a great blond man, who talked
incessantly about beautiful women, and painted them sometimes
larger than life, in somnolent attitudes, and luxurious tints."
According to Vdk> Browne's influence and his own wish to learn
painting occasioned his attending evening classes at the South
Kensington Museum before going to the army tutor's, but the
Confessions relate that his determination to be a painter "encour-
aged me to tell my father that I would go to the military tutor
no more, and he allowed me to enter the Kensington Museum
as an Art student." However, his father's death in the spring of
1870 "gave me power to create myself', and having attended
the funeral and informed his mother that he could not spend all
his life at Moore Hall going to the cemetery with flowers, he was
allowed to return to London to study art, though his guardian,
Lord Sligo, vetoed his going to Paris where Browne declared he
must go, if he meant to be a painter.

He admits in 7ak that" it was my sense of the voluptuous and
romantic that drew me to Jim and his pictures," and it was the
hope of gratifying that sense rather than any real artistic urge,